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For a few days in De- 
cember, immediately after 


Title the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare is- 

d sued its final Title IX athletics pol- 

icy, a steady flow of phone calls 


from the Washington media stream- 
ed into the GW athletic offices. 
“Most of the reporters,” recalled Wo- 


@ men’s Athletic Director 
etic Lynn George, 
“wanted to know 


how these new guidelines would affect GW. I 
Just explained that what we'd been doing here 
for the past five years would continue.” 
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George Wash- 


ington University 
@ has been 


Combination 


in the forefront in providing equal opportunity for 
both sexes in intercollegiate athletics. In 1975, a few 
months after HEW issued Title IX regulations and set 
July 21, 1978 as the date by which colleges should be in 


compliance or face a loss of federal funds, a new 
independent Department of Women’s Athletics came 
into being at GW, with a separate budget, and with 
George as director, reporting—like her male counter- 
part Robert Faris—directly to GW President Lloyd 
H. Elliott. 

The department, for the first time, fielded women’s 
varsity teams in eight sports: badminton, basketball, 
crew, gymnastics, squash, swimming, tennis and vol- 
leyball, with 29 women participating. A year later, the 
university provided $90,000 in scholarships for 
women athletes which were awarded—as they are 
now—on the basis of ability. A part-time coach was 
hired for each of the women’s teams. 

The creation of a separate women’s athletic 
department, one of the first of its kind not only in the 
D.C. area but in the entire country, was a direct result 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
calling for an end to sex bias in education programs 
receiving federal assistance. Before 1975, there were 
only extra-curricular sports activities for GW women 
and these were offered on a limited basis. 

“While the new legislation was vague,” George said, 
“we were asked to follow the ‘spirit of the law,’ which 
meant we had to work toward compliance by 1978. So 
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rather than argue over the seeming ambiguities in the 
1975 HEWregulations like other colleges did, we estab- 
lished a truly separate women’s athletic department” 

Still, because of the apparent confusion over what 
Title IX required of colleges in providing equal oppor- 
tunity to male and female athletes, specific guidelines 
were needed. In 1978, then-HEW Secretary Joseph 
Califano said institutions must spend “substantially 
equal per capita” amounts on certain “financially 
measurable” benefits such as scholarships, recruit- 
ment, equipment, travel and publicity. But the pro- 
posed policy interpretation prompted opposition 
from many universities with costly big-time football 
programs. 

The per capita standard was dropped in December 
1979 when HEW Secretary Patricia Robert Harris, 
JD 60, issued new interpretations. The new guidelines 
call for colleges and universities to provide “propor- 
tionately equal” scholarships for their men’s and 
women’s athletic programs and offer “equivalent” 
benefits and opportunities in other aspects of intercol- 
legiate sports. Compliance with the law will also be 
measured, Harris pointed out, by how effectively 
schools identify and accommodate both male and 
female students. Continued on page 2 


British Historian Joins GW 
As University Professor 


Marcus Falkner Cunliffe, British historian 
and one of Europe’s most distinguished 
commentators on American life, will join the 
George Washington University faculty this 
year, the GW Board of Trustees announced 
in January. 

Cunliffe is the second person to hold the 
rank of university professor, a position re- 
cently authorized by the board to bring to 
campus scholars of distinguished reputation 
who have made significant contributions 
beyond any single discipline. Sociologist 
Amitai Etzioni was named GW’s first uni- 
versity professor in October (see GWTimes, 
Jan/Feb 1980). 

The British historian’s duties at GW will 
include teaching university-wide undergrad- 
uate and graduate-level courses. 

“The university takes special pride in 
adding to its faculty the man whose 1958 
biography of Washington, George Washing- 
ton: Man and Monument, is considered the 
best work of its kind,” remarked GW Presi- 
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dent Lloyd H. Elliott. “Cunliffe further 
strengthens our American history and litera- 
ture disciplines and will focus attention on 
George Washington University’s role in the 
rapidly developing American studies move- 
ment around the world,” said Elliott. 

Cunliffe, who has taught American stud- 
ies at the University of Sussex in England 
since 1965, was a Fellow at the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars in 
Washington in 1977-78. He serves on the 
editorial board of the scholarly journal 
American Studies International published at 
GW. 

He holds two honorary doctor of humane 
letters degrees, and received his MA from the 
University of Manchester and his BA in his- 
tory from Oxford University. Cunliffe was 
visiting professor at Harvard University, 
University of Michigan and City University 
of New York. In 1976 he was Jefferson 
Memorial Lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and in 1978 he was Lamar 
Lecturer at Mercer University in Georgia. In 
addition to speaking in the U.S. and Canada, 
he has lectured in most European countries, 
Japan, India, Nepal, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Cameroon, Tanzania and Kenya. 

The author or editor of more than 15 
books on history and literature, Cunliffe’s 
forthcoming book is called Monarchy, Re- 
publicanism and the Americans. Among 
other books are The Nation Takes Shape, 
1789-1837 and Soldiers and Civilians: the 
Martial Spirit in America, 1775-1865. Works 
in progress include a selection of essays, the 
history of private property in America and 
the history of the notion of American unique- 
ness. guid 5 


Quigley’s Pharmacy, at 21st and G streets, 
looks pretty much the same today as it did in 
1922—at least on the outside. Inside the 
former drugstore, eatery and popular stu- 
dent social center built and run by Richard 
Lucien Quigley, PharD 90—his heirs took 
over upon his death in 1950—extensive 
remodeling is being done to provide GW’s 
geography department with classroom and 
office space by spring. 

GW assumed the pharmacy property in 
May 1979 when Quigley’s last tenant went 
out of business. The decision to preserve the 
original exterior was made during renova- 
tion planning. 


GW Construction Manager Joseph Eag- 
ers estimates the refurbishment of the three- 
story building, which will retain Quigley’s as 
its name and the original pharmacy sign, to 
be roughly $185,000. (University Historian 
Elmer Kayser says the red-brick pharmacy 
cost “less than $25,000” to build in 1912.) 

The only major exterior improvements 
involve handicap access to the building and 
installing the bulletin boards now located in 
front of Woodhull House across the street in 
the store’s original display windows. 


Quigley’s in 1912, 1980 
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GW has come a long way since 1975. All funds to 
GW’s athletic departments are distributed under a 
formula devised that year which incorporates school 
enrollment figures and the number of sports and ath- 
letes. “This formula enabled us to come under com- 
pliance with Califano’s per capita ratio standard and 
Harris’ proportional yardstick,” Faris said. 

The women’s first budget was roughly $62,000, 
minus scholarships. In 1976-77, ‘with scholarships 
included, the women’s athletic department received 
more than $190,000. 

To be sure, the men receive more. But then that 
department’s larger number of participants reflects its 
larger budget, which is proportional to the women’s. 
“We still follow the per capita rationale when it comes 
to scholarships, travel allowances, equipment and 
other things,” Faris stressed. 

As of 1978-79, the women’s athletic department 
managed eight intercollegiate sports (soccer begins 
next fall), eight coaches, a support staff of six and 91 
athletes on a $366,254 budget. The men’s department 
was overseeing 177 athletes in nine sports, 10 coaches 
and five support staffers on a $544,599 budget. “It’s 
about a 60-40 ratio between the men and the women,” 
said George, “which is close if not exactly what Title 
IX requires. It’s a long way from the 87-13 ratio in 
75-776.” 

Of course, there are disparities in the way each 
department spends its money and utilizes its-staff. 


“We've all got different needs and priorities,” George 
emphasized. “The men use three coaches for basket- 
ball; we do not. They put more money into recruiting 
than we do, and the like. 

“Our budget—theirs too, I’m sure—is closely scru- 
tinized,” George said. “It has always been that way 
with us. We have to prove need and when we do, the 
administration has been reasonable about providing 
funds. 

“We’re the envy of women’s programs in the area,” 
George continued. “We've got more support and 
scholarships than almost all of them. And, best of all, 
our teams win.” In 1979 the women’s volleyball team 
was the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women (AIAW) Division II champion. GW has pro- 
duced three All-Americans in swimming and diving. 
The basketball team reached the regional EAIAW 
tournament the last three seasons. The tennis and 
gymnastic teams have taken a number of city cham- 
pionships. And the list goes on. “We're pretty even 
with the men when it comes to winning,” George 
stressed. 

Faris also is proud of what GW has accomplished 
with Title IX. “Why shouldn't I be? We've never had 
the problems other schools are facing because we 
worked on fulfilling the requirements years ago. Plus I 
think the two departments complement each other 
and both programs have prospered. Other schools 
should be so fortunate.” O 
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Pro Soccer’s Sockers 
Draft GW’s Brown 


Jeff Brown, GW’s stalwart goalie from 1976- 
78, was drafted by the San Diego Sockers of 
the North American Soccer League (NASL) 
in December. Brown, whom soccer coach 
Georges Edeline calls the “American goalie 
of the future,” was grabbed by San Diego in 
the fourth round. 

It’s no wonder. During his three-year 
career at GW—cut short by academic prob- 


lems—the 6-foot-3 native Washingtonian 
recorded 19 shutouts in 33 games, including 
201 saves. In his last season as a Colonial, 
Brown, who played most of 1978 with a 
damaged achilles tendon, garnered four shut- 
outs while allowing only 13 goals. His three- 
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year record at the net was 25-9-3, which 
included a playoff game in 1977 and another 
the following year. 

The soccer coach believes Brown, one of 
the few black soccer players in the country, 
has a “very good chance” of making the pros. 
“There really aren’t a whole lot of good 
American players in the NASL and with 
Brown’s ability, plus the fact that he’s an 
American (NASL rules require a specific 
number of U.S. players on a team), he’s in 
pretty good shape,” Edeline says. 

Before going to San Diego, Brown will 
play some indoor matches with the Major 
Indoor Soccer League’s Hartford Hellions 
“for experience and exposure,” Edline says. 


Jeff Brown makes a save 
for the Colonials in 1978. 


New Hill Internship 


When ‘George 
Calls’... 


“Why do so many GW alumni participate in 
the annual ‘George Calling’ telethons?” Ron 
Howard, director of alumni support, repeats 
to his questioner. “Probably for the same 
reason they give in the first place. They value 
their GW education and want others to share 
some of what they found here.” 

That seems to be the gist of not only the 
“George Calling” telethons to be held in vari- 
ous U.S. locations during the next few 
months, but the entire alumni support pro- 
gram as well. The Annual Fund is counting 
heavily, says Howard, on alumni to meet its 
goal of more than $2 million. And the 
“George Calling” telethons play a very im- 
portant part in achieving that goal. It is 
hoped that $150,000 will be raised this year 
through the national calling effort. 

In 1978-79, over 15,000 alumni and friends 
contributed more than $1.9 million to the 
Annual Fund. The telethons were respon- 
sible for more than $129,000. In the D.C. 
area, the largest telethon in terms of volun- 
teers and money raised, $71,921 in pledges 
were made during the four-week event. 

This year’s D.C. telethon, where a record 
number of volunteers and pledges are ex- 
pected, will be held March 10-April 3 in 
GW’s Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 

The telethon, one of two methods GW 
uses in its annual support drive (the other is 
direct-mail solicitation), is used primarily for 
contacting those who haven't responded to 
one of four mailings. If someone does 
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To Focus on Women’s Issues 


GW’s Women’s Studies Program has re- 
ceived a major grant from the Charles Rev- 
son Foundation of New York to start the 
first congressional internship program on 
Capitol Hill focusing exclusively on women’s 
issues. 

The three-year, $300,000 Congressional 
Internship on Women’s Policy Issues is co- 
sponsored by GW’s Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram and Policy Center and the Women’s 
Research and Education Institute of the 
Congresswomen’s Caucus. It will provide 
$8,000 stipends and 18 hours of credit for 
each of 10 interns a year for three years, says 
Phyllis Palmer, academic coordinator of the 
Women’s Studies Program. 


Rep. Elizabeth Holtzman (D-N.Y.), cau- 
cus co-chairwoman, explained, “We are de- 
lighted the Revson Foundation made it pos- 
sible for us to bring young men and women 
to the Hill for prolonged exposure to policy- 
making and policy-makers. These students, 
who will be placed in members’ offices and 
on strategic committee and subcommittee 
staffs, will provide needed research on wo- 
men’s issues while enhancing their own 
career options.” 

The program grew from the need for more 
women to have the competence and confi- 
dence to engage in public policy-making and 
for more pertinent data on women to be 
made accessible to policy-makers, according 


respond, then he or she won't be getting a 
call. 

“Our purpose is two-fold,” Howard ex- 
plains. “We are trying to increase our base of 
support by encouraging donations from 
those who've never given before. Second, we 
thank those who have contributed consis- 
tently in the past and encourage them to 
increase their yearly gifts to keep up with the 
ever-increasing costs of higher education.” 

Last year’s. telethons brought in more than 
600 new donors. Howard hopes that number 
significantly increases this year as “lost” 
alumni are found and recent graduates are 
encouraged to support GW. 

The telethon volunteers come from all 
walks of life and share a common interest in 
GW. They are young alumni, friends of the 
university, faculty, staff, husband-and-wife 
teams, students and older alumni who are 
retired. 

What group of people makes the best 
callers? “Almost anyone who shows real 
enthusiasm,” says Howard. “People can tell 
if you’re sincere or not and if you are, you'll 
be more successful in the long run. Of course,” 
he admits, “certain groups of alumni tend to 
relate better with alumni who graduated 
around the same time they did.” 

Alumni, friends and students who wish 
to volunteer may contact the GW 35 
Development Office, 
(202) 676-6415. 


Manning 

the phones 

« during last 
year's telethon. 


to Palmer, who pointed out that although 
women constitute more than 50 percent of 
the population, only 4 percent of the mem- 
bers of Congress are women. 

Palmer explained that in addition to their 
work on the Hill, interns will do research 
under the supervision of a GW faculty 
adviser, take courses and attend weekly 
seminars on women and public policy in 
which members of Congress and staff will 
also participate. 

Internships will be open only to GW 
graduate students in 1980 and in 1981 toany 
graduate student in the Consortium of Uni- 
versities of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. 
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Journalist, Choirmaster Receive 
Honorary Degrees 


Carl PARS 


Award-winning journalist Carl T. Rowan 
addressed some 1,200 graduates at the annual 
Winter Convocation February 18 at the 
Charles E. Smith Center. Rowan and 
Richard. Wayne Dirksen, the Washington 
Cathedral’s organist-choirmaster, received 
honorary degrees during the ceremonies. 
Rowan is read, seen and heard by millions 
of Americans through his syndicated column 
for the Chicago Sun-Times, political and 
social commentaries on radio, and television 
appearances on “Agronsky & Co.” and 
“Meet the Press.” In addition to being the 
only journalist ever to receive three consecu- 
tive Sigma Delta Chi medallions—in 1953, 
1954 and 1955—Rowan served as deputy 
assistant secretary of state for public affairs 
in the Kennedy administration and directed 
the U.S. Information Agency under Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. The columnist, who 
holds degrees from Oberlin College and the 
University of Minnesota, is also one of 
America’s strongest voices for the poor, 
blacks, Mexican-Americans and other minor- 
ities. Rowan received an honorary Doctor of 


Richard Dirksen 


Laws degree. 

Dirksen, who has served the Washington 
Cathedral community for 37 years as musi- 
cian, composer, producer and educator, 
received an honorary Doctor of Fine Arts 
degree. A magna cum laude graduate of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Dirksen 
joined the cathedral staff in 1942 as assistant 
organist and choirmaster. He developed 
numerous programs in drama and the cathe- 
dral’s popular summer festival of music, drama 
and dance as Advance Program director 
from 1964-76. He is a composer, has served 
as musical director on a number of commun- 
ity productions, has given numerous recitals 
and has recorded on the piano, organ and 
harpsichord. Most notable among his 
accomplishments was working with Gian- 
Carlo Menotti in the world premiere of “The 
Egg” and the American premiere of “Mar- 
tin’s Lie,” given at the cathedral. 

William Arthur Smith, whose career at 
GW spanned 26 years, was awarded the sta- 
tus of Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathe- 
matics. 


Where Have All the Loan Defaulters Gone? 


It would seem that with high inflation, a tight 
job market and escalating prices, more GW 
students with university-funded loans would 
default on them, claiming “hard times.” 

But they’re not. According to recent Na- 
tional Direct Student Loan (NDSL) statis- 
tics published by the U.S. Department of 
Education, GW’s default rate is only 11.4 
percent, significantly lower than the national 
average 17.4 percent. GW ranks well below 
the average default rate of 15.8 at all private 
two- and four-year colleges in the country, 
and the District of Columbia’s staggering 
25.2 percent rate. 

Ruth R. Hoch, GW’s loan collection 
officer, says GW’s default rate is actually 
lower than the 11.4 percent reported. “When 
you take into account the delinquent bor- 
rowers who are already on a plan to bring 
their loans up to date, it’s really only 7.92 
percent.” 

Defaulting on student loans is less of a 
major problem at GW because it has an 
in-house collection staff. “As a result, the 
default problem here is getting smaller and 
smaller each year,” she says. 

As soon as a loan is four months past due, 
Hoch personally calls the borrower to work 
out some kind—any kind—of repayment 
schedule. “This usually works,” she says, but 
stresses, “It doesn’t work when the student 
ignores my correspondence or calls regard- 


ing the loan, just hoping—or waiting—for it 
all to go away. Ina case like that, we call in a 
university attorney to take whatever court 
action is needed. We also will contest a bank- 
ruptcy petition in court. 

“Other students who might be eligible for 
this loan program may be denied loans 
because of a lack of funds—due to default- 
ers. Payments received on the NDSL loans 
immediately go back into the fund to be 
reloaned,” Hoch says. “That makes it espe- 
cially important that the loans be repaid, and 
it’s my job to see that that’s being done.” 

The NDSL program, in which the federal 
government puts up eight-ninths of the funds 
and the participating school one-ninth, is 
administered by the school. Loans are made 
on the basis of need and the totals borrowed 
can range from $500 to $5,000. The average 
is $2,000. 

Joan Perotti, assistant financial aid direc- 
tor in charge of the university-fund loan pro- 
gram, pointed out that other university- 
funded loans, specifically those available 
through the graduate schools, generally have 
a higher delinquency rate. “Most students 
are really good about paying back their 
loans, though sometimes it’s longer than 
we'd like. But it’s not often we have to with- 
hold a transcript because a student hasn't 
repaid a loan,” Perotti said. 


Briefly 


May Mall Dedication 

The University Mall on Eye Street will be 
dedicated this May, after the landscaping is 
completed and the weather warms up. The 
date is yet to be announced, but when it is, 
the university invites alumni, faculty and 
friends to attend. A special invitation will be 
mailed to members of the Foggy Bottom and 
West End communities. 


Best Doctors in Washington 

Who are the best physicians in Washington? 
According to recent articles in the Washing- 
tonian magazine, many are affiliated with 
GW’s Medical Center. In the magazine’s 
October 1979 issue, writer John Pekkanen, 
in his “The Best Doctors in Washington”— 
from his book The Best Doctors in the 
U.S.—listed the following GW Medical 
faculty: John LaRosa, professor of medicine 
and health sciences and director of the Lipid 
Research Center; Hugh Rizzoli, professor 
and chairman, department of neurosurgery; 
Mansour F. Armaly, professor and chair- 
man, department of ophthalmology; Ste- 
phen S. Pappas, clinical instructor in oph- 
thalmology; Samuel D. Loube, clinical 
professor of medicine; David O. Davis, pro- 
fessor and chairman, department of radiol- 
ogy; Anna Maria Lewicki, professor of radi- 
ology; S. David Rockoff, professor of 
radiology; Richard Reba, professor of radi- 
ology and head of nuclear medicine; Joseph 
Noshpitz, clinical professor of psychiatry, 
child health and human development; Mar- 
shall M. Parks, clinical professor of oph- 
thalmology; William McSweeney, professor 
of pediatrics and radiology and director of 
the department of radiology; and Lawrence 
S. Lessin, professor of medicine and pathol- 
ogy. Furthermore, in an informal survey 
conducted by the Washingtonian for its 
“Best and Worst of Washington” awards 
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GW Hospital's maternity ward 


appearing in the July 1979 issue, GW’s Med- 
ical Center came away with three “bests”: the 
hospital’s emergency room, its maternity 
ward, and Dr. Vincent lovine, clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery, received the magazine’s 
vote as the city’s best surgeon. 


A Financial Planner 

The quarterly Financial Planning Newsletter 
is available free to GW alumni and friends 
interested in tax and financial planning mat- 
ters. Recent articles have dealt with saving 
taxes on Series E bonds, ways to minimize or 
avoid capital gains taxes and a review of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976. To receive this 
newsletter—starting with the spring issue— 
write or call the Director of Planned Giving, 
Development Office, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 


Cultured Labors 

Four GW people were among those receiv- 
ing Washington Review awards for service 
to the Washington cultural and artistic com- 
munity in November. The second awards 
ceremony sponsored by the bimonthly jour- 
nal of arts and literature honored Roderick 
S. French, associate professor of philosophy 
and director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs, for his direction of GW’s Experi- 
mental Humanities Program, his work on a 
monograph series on Washington as an 
urban center, and for starting the annual 
conference on D.C. historical studies; the 
Jenny McKean Moore Fund for Writers at 
GW for sponsoring a residency in writing 
open to the community, presented to David 
McAleavey, assistant professor of English, 
and Faye Moskowitz, lecturer in English; 
and GW graduate student Liz Lerman, 
director of Washington’s Dance Exchange, 
for her work with senior citizens in dance. 


More Studious Students? 

University Library use at GW is up. Figures 
from the university librarian’s 1978-79 annual 
report show a 10 to 15 percent increase in 
general library use, number of books loaned, 
books overdue and fines collected. During 
the past fiscal year, 1,253,890 persons passed 
through the library’s turnstiles compared to 
1,125,927 in 1977-78. More than 122,300 
volumes were loaned through the spring of 
1979, 2,853 more than last year. Along with 
an increase in the amount of fines collected 
—from $30,489.50 in 77-78 to $32,168.25 
this year—was an increase in the number of 
books overdue, up from 22,580 in °77-°78 to 
24,077 this year. 


Trustees Vote Oil Surcharge 


George Washington University will impose 
an oil surcharge on several income-producing 
sources, including tuition, to help pay for the 
spiraling cost of this fuel, GW’s Board of 
Trustees has decided. The action, taken at 
the board’s January 17 meeting, came after a 
review of the costs for fuel oil and the need to 
offset predicted budget deficits in coming 
years if oil prices continue to rise. 

Over the last nine years, GW has imposed 
energy conservation measures to reduce con- 
sumption significantly (see GWTimes, Oct/ 
Nov 1979), but fuel prices continue to rise. 
From 1974 to 1978, the university’s fuel oil 
costs increased 92 percent. In August 1979, 
the university’s budget for 1980-81 was based 


on an estimated oil price of 88 cents per 
gallon which yielded a projected cost for fuel 
oil of $2.7 million. But planners now esti- 
mate a price of $1.15 to $1.20 a gallon which 
would result in a cost of $3.6 million. 

The university will determine the amount 
of the surcharge before July 1 of each year by 
computing the then-current estimate of the 
price of oil and the additional income re- 
quired to purchase it and to achieve or 
approach a balanced budget. In addition to 
tuition, the surcharge could be applied to 
such areas as hospital patient revenues and 
dormitory room rent, according to William 
D. Johnson, director of planning and 
budgeting. 


by Diane Rush _ 


Editor’s Note: Fantasy figured at GW and on cam- 
puses across the nation this year when “Dungeons and 
Dragons,” a children’s game based on chance, imagi- 
nation and role-playing, bercame a pastime for stu- 
dents and some adults as well. GWTimes talked with 
Dr. Robert Holmstrom, a psychologist on the faculty, 
and Marketa Ebert, a doctoral student in clinical psy- 
chology who works at the Counseling Center and who 
plays the game herself, to determine why fantasy has 
taken on this new relevance. 


Some people might call fantasy a delusion. In fact, for 
many years fantasy has been regarded as a childish 
habit, a sign of emotional disturbance, an illicit way of 
indulging in unattainable desires, a symptom of neu- 
rotic disturbance. 

“Generally there’s a connotation that fantasy is a 
waste of time—that you're not doing anything valua- 
ble,” says GW’s Robert Holmstrom, associate profes- 
sor of psychology. 

“Fantasy was seen as a substitution for the real 
world rather than an addition,” agrees Marketa Ebert, 
a therapist at GW’s Counseling Center. 

Fantasy is coming into its own, though. According 
to Dr. Holmstrom, there is a growing belief among 
psychologists and behavioral scientists that fantasy is 
a healthy outlet for life’s complex feelings. The ner- 
vous system is continually active and needs a certain 
level of stimulation. Fantasy is stimulation people can 


provide for themselves, he says. “The ability to fanta- 
size is regarded as a skill, a valuable part of our 
fundamental behavioral repertoire.” 

There are destructive uses for fantasy which are 
largely what has given the practice a bad name. Fan- 
tasizing to avoid doing something distasteful, like sho- 
veling snow, allows things to accumulate. “Fanta- 
sizing shouldn't be a substitute for doing,” Holmstrom 
emphasizes. 

Ebert believes preoccupation with negative fanta- 
sies can heighten anxiety and set you up for failure. 
For example, before a public speaking engagement, if 
you envision yourself stammering or forgetting your 
speech as your audience becomes bored and inatten- 
tive, that can heighten nervousness and anxiety which 
subsequently affects your performance. “If I used 
those fantasies, I’d be nervous too,” she says. 

On the other hand, fantasizing success and enjoy- 
ment before public speaking can smooth your deliv- 
ery, demonstrating the constructive use of fantasy. A 
skillful fantasizer can play reality and fantasy simul- 
taneously. Ebert tells of fantasizing that her higher- 
degreed male colleagues on a radio show were actually 
classmates. That helped her feel on equal footing with 
them and be more relaxed. 

Perhaps you've experienced having to wait longer 
than you expected in a doctor’s or dentist’s office or in 
a gas line. “Fantasy used here to entertain yourself is 
preferable to getting upset about something over 
which there is no immediate control,” Ebert says. 
Similarly, fantasy can give welcome relief from 
monotonous work. In fact, some people prefer this 


type of work because of the opportunity it gives them 
to daydream. 

Ebert and Holmstrom agree that self-discovery is 
possible through monitoring your fantasies. Conflict- 
ing fantasies can be especially revealing. If you’re a 
woman, you may fantasize about having a successful 
career and, at other times, about being a full-time wife 
and mother. Knowing the difference between what’s 
desirable and what’s merely expected—for you—is 
essential. 

Fantasy can bea very useful, adaptive skill through 
which you can explore a variety of future possibilities 
or options without making a commitment to any unal- 
terable action. For example, you can fantasize your- 
self in a number of different jobs or careers to see 
which “feels” right. But don’t forget to include the 
nitty-gritty as well as the glamorous aspects of the job 
in your fantasy. 

Where and how can a new life of guilt-free fantasiz- 
ing begin for you? 

The more external stimuli vying for your attention 
the more difficult fantasizing is. Most of us fantasize 
while we are waiting to fall asleep more than any other 
time. During physical activity such as jogging, swim- 
ming or even cooking, the likelihood that you will be 
in touch with your inner self diminishes. Likewise, 
constant preoccupation with visual or sensory stimuli 
such as TV, reading or music inhibits fantisizing. 
Relaxation in an easy chair, couch or bed as well as 
reduced activity and elimination of external stimula- 
tion all make fantasizing easier. 

What’s your fantasy? O 
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Behind the Scenes 
At the Marvin Theater 
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by Jane Lingo 


Design-Technical Director Bradley Sabelli 
PARSINIAS 


“Theater is full of energy,” says Bradley Sabelli, design 
and technical production specialist and assistant pro- 
fessor in GW’s speech and drama department. “You 
take maybe 36 students who hardly know each 
other—some of them have never held a hammer, oth- 
ers are graduate students who have been out working 
professionally for a few years—and you have about a 
month to pull them all together and produce a show. 
Energy is one of the basic glues that holds the produc- 
tion together. When you have that, you can’t stop 
people from doing theater.” 

Energy, resourcefulness, enthusiasm—those seem 
to be the keys to the behind-the-scenes world of GW’s 
student theater productions. That world consists 
primarily of Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Drama 
William Pucilowsky and their students in courses like 
Stagecraft, Properties Design, Stage Management, 
Theater Architecture, Scene Design, Costume History 
and Construction and Lighting Design. 

“Design comes out of ingenuity,” according to 
Sabelli, and the sets at GW prove it. In As You Like It, 
a forest was created out of chicken wire and burlap. To 
make moss, the students unthreaded green carpet, 
leaving the brown base webbing to look like the 
ground. 

Another production required a castle. “We got 500 
boxes from the bookstore and we built a castle. For a 
week we had everybody shredding fiberboard to give 
the rough appearance of stone to the floor.” 

Students do much more than sit around and shred 
fiberboard. Technical production and scenography 
are serious academic pursuits here—at both the 
undergraduate and graduate level. The purpose of 
various one-act plays and the University Theater’s 
full-length productions is to serve as a practicum for 
drama students, to augment their classroom expe- 
rience. So students learn theory and study texts, and 
then put the theory to work in creative production 
within weeks after investigating it. 

Opportunities are provided for experimentation 
with theater production. GW has three types of thea- 
ters: Studio A, an experimental studio space; Lisner 
Auditorium with its proscenium arch; and the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theater with its thrust stage. 

Studio A is the setting for productions of one-act 
plays, usually three a semester. Students are com- 
pletely responsible for every aspect of these 
productions—design, set production, costumes and 
directing, as well as, of course, acting. The studio 
shows are attended by members of the university’s 


A scale model for Tom Stoppard’s The Real Inspector Hound utilizes Marvin Theater's thrust stage. 
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Special effects often begin with a can of paint. 


dramatic community—mostly fellow students and 
professors—who offer critical advice. Sabelli says that 
with the studio show, “Everybody has a chance to 
make a mistake before we do it ona large scale, with a 
budget.” 

Those students who are interested in designing the 
set for a show must submit a proposal outlining what 
they want to do. All are encouraged, although Sabelli 
acknowledges that undergraduates must be excep- 
tionally talented to design a show, simply because 
several years of study are needed as preparation. 

Explains Sabelli, “We stress coursework. As a 
designer you have to read hundreds of plays. We do a 
great deal with the classics. We don't leap into design 
without understanding the past.” He’s quick to add, 
“We're not a bunch of fuddy-duddy people. Course- 
work can be presented in a highly creative manner.” 

“Students are so energetic and have so much 
momentum that you have to let it out gradually. What- 
ever the fad is, the students would jump to that. You 
know as a professor that they need all this other 
knowledge so they can develop.” 

This “other knowledge” is presented in courses like 
History of the Theater (required of all majors), Theat- 
rical Styles and Theater Architecture, where students 
study the architecture and style of the time period of a 
given play. According to Sabelli, it is important to 
understand the times the play is set in, and use archi- 
tecture as one way to symbolize those times. 

Whether or not a play is set in exact historical 
context depends on its dramatic requirements, which 
the students must discern. For example, says Sabelli, 
“The Glass Menagerie and Summer and Smoke by 
Tennessee Williams almost have to be set in old New 
Orleans. On the other hand, in Candide, which we did 
last spring, the locale is abstract, so we concentrated 
instead on accommodating the improvisational acting 
style.” 

Students had to research the period of Moliere for 
the production of his satire Tartuffe this April. 
Although this historical research, which extends to 
styles of clothing, architecture and furnishings, can be 
time-consuming, it guides the scenographer in his 
design. “Doing something abstract requires a lot 
more creativity.” 

The design for each large-scale production on the 
Marvin Theater stage is carried out by a master’s 
candidate as the creative aspect of his thesis. He begins 
by discussing production concepts with the director. 
Either University Theater Director Nathan Garner or 


Peter Zukantansky assembles his costume designs. 


Assistant Professor of Speech Leslie Jacobson directs 
most of the plays, with an occasional guest director for 
some productions. 

After several conferences, the designer produces 
preliminary sketches of various ways of constructing 
the set, and submits them to the director, who makes a 
final selection. The student designer can then begin a 
scaled model, a floor plan and “renderings,” small 
paintings of how the completed set will look, for the 
director. A variety of media—watercolor. acrylic, 
crayon, charcoal, collage and montage—are used for 
the renderings to simulate the final set appearance. 
The theater department’s model theater. scaled one- 
half inch to the foot, enables visualization of floor 
plans. 

When the working construction drawings are com- 
pleted, materials are ordered and construction begins. 
From this point, the production of the set takes from 
25 to 28 days, and it is from this point that life in the 
theater wing of Marvin Center gets hectic. 
go lai paint brushes fly as the set takes 
i pe. It's assembled in the shop, then disassembled 
Pe 2 ear the shop to the stage, where it’s raised 
Fen pia A few students work on the sound 
iis ES S set up lights. With the set firmly in 

ji painting and finishing is done. 
| Seger trace your shoulder dart to pointA...” 
the sane at William Pucilowsky is heard above 
scene E Aune, Upstairs in the costume shop, 
; sewing costumes, while others are learn- 
ing to make patterns and design wigs as well. 
ao oa in the windowed classrooms and 
dias am er ook the theater, Sabelli and others are 
ie e Saia sending students on various 
ak R i p aoe cajoling local antique dealers to 
Time's eel arranging for deliveries of materials. 

ound, somehow, to review designs for 
the next play. 
ayn side of the theater, the cast is 
ndoh occupying the stage, dressing rooms, 
perhaps the chorus room or the dance studio. 


Late is never quite the same, Sabelli says. 
Pei IS never stagnant. It’s always in a state of 

ux. He emphasizes that the changes in theater tech- 
nology in recent years have been tremendous: “We get 
a trade journal every two months, and each issue is full 
of new Products for the theater. Our textbooks change 
every year to keep up with new trends.” 

Predictably, computer technology is being applied 


Marvin Ickow 


Marvin ickow 


Grad student Dan Conway with renderings for Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth 


to the theater. A computer lighting system installed in 
the Marvin Theater in September can actually be 
programmed to memorize cues in the play and adjust 
the lighting accordingly. 

A vacu-form machine molds plastic into virtually 
any shape desired, whether it’s an archway for the set 
of The Glass Menagerie or armor for the knights in 
Richard II. Unfortunately, the department is not using 
its plastic machine much this year since the price of 
plastic, a petroleum product, has increased about 300 
percent. 

In the end, it is money—or the lack of it—that limits 
technical production. Says Sabelli, “Inflation is our 
greatest enemy. It increases our costs, yet we can’t 
increase our ticket prices—people don’t have more 
money in their pockets. 


“Every year the choice of plays is more difficult, 
according to what we can produce with funds from the 
box office.” Nonetheless, Sabelli doesn’t seem to feel 
too limited. “We have the ability, because we have the 
imagination, to do very innovative things.” 


The long hours of student thought and labor all come 
to the test when the curtain goes up. From that point, 
the show is out of the designers’ hands, and into the 
actors’. And for all their work, the designers don’t 
really want their sets noticed, only the effect. As Dan 
Conway, the graduate student who designed the set 
for The Skin of Our Teeth in February puts it, “We 
don’t want people going out whistling the scenery.” 
Ultimately, as Sabelli says, “If you can get the set up, 
and it works on opening night, that’s what counts.” O 
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Four Receive Alumni 
Achievement Awards 


Ps 


A 


William Lavery 


Marvin Jolson 


Alumni Achievement Awards, recognizing 
GW graduates who have excelled in their 
chosen fields, were presented to Marvin A. 
Jolson, BEE, °’49, William E. Lavery, MA 
’59, Malcolm E. O'Hagan, DSc 66, and Le 
Grand Van Uitert, BS °49 at Winter Convo- 
cation February 18. 

Jolson joined Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Inc. in 1946, became manager of the com- 
pany’s eastern national sales in 1960 and 
served as senior vice president from 1962-68. 
He left to teach marketing at the University 
of Maryland, where he is now associate pro- 
fessor of marketing. A prolific writer, Jolson 
has written several books, among them, 
Consumer Attitudes toward Direct-to- 
Home Marketing System, Sales Manage- 
ment: A Tactical Approach, Contemporary 
Readings in Sales Management and co- 
authored Quantitative Techniques for Mar- 
keting Decisions. He has written more than 
60 articles. 

A few years after receiving his MA in 
public administration from GW, Lavery 
went to work at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute as assistant to the administrator of the 
Federal Extension Service. In 1966 he 
became director of administration for the 
school’s extension division and during the 
next nine years served as vice president of 
finance and executive vice president until he 


\ 


Le Grand Van Uitert 


ee ager 
Malcolm O'Hagan 


became president in 1975. He sits on the 
boards of a number of companies and is 
active in civic affairs. 

O’Hagan has been a strong voice in the 
United States’ efforts to convert to metrics. 
When he left the Bendix Corporation in 
1973, after serving in various staff and execu- 
tive positions, he became special assistant to 
the chairman of the National Metric Advi- 
sory Panel to the Department of Commerce 
Metric Study. He was president of the 
American National Metric Council from 
1973-1978 and is presently executive director 
of the U.S. Metric Board. O’Hagan has pub- 
lished numerous articles and addresses many 
international organizations yearly. 

Van Uitert’s research over the past three 
decades has resulted in the design and dis- 
covery of new materials with useful elec- 
tronic properties. Working as a member of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories’ technical staff 
since 1952, Van Uitert has been involved 
with the development of polycrystalline fer- 
rites and magnetic oxides, single crystal 
magnetic materials, fluorescent materials, 
luminescence, lasers, electro-optics and non- 
linear devices, magnetic bubble domain 
materials, fiber optics and passive displays. 
He holds more than 50 patents and has pub- 
lished more than 250 research papers. 


The Charitable Gift That Fights Inflation 


A number of years ago GW established the 
Pooled Income Fund (PIF), a method of 
giving which enables a donor to help support 
the university while retaining the income 
generated by the fund. Because of the PIF’s 
inflation-fighting characteristics, perhaps the 
time has come to review its key features. 
An attractive return. The PIF provides a 
large, well-managed and widely diversified 
investment portfolio of both stocks and 
bonds. The investment objective of the fund 
is current income as well as opportunities for 
long-term growth of both income and prin- 
cipal. The yield has risen above the projected 
average of 6 percent. Because of numerous 
tax-saving benefits, the effective rate of 


Graduates Plan Reunion 


Alumni from the class of 1930, along with 
those graduating prior to that year, will 
return to George Washington University 
May 9 fora special 50th reunion celebration. 

A full day’s activities are planned featur- 
ing lectures, campus tours, food and drink, 
musical entertainment and other events. 
Alumni will also meet with GW administra- 
tors, renew acquaintances and reminisce 
with friends about times shared at GW. 

Information detailing all events will be 
sent to applicable classes this month. 


return is usually greater than the actual rate. 
Some of these tax-shelter advantages follow. 

Income tax charitable deduction. This 
deduction decreases income taxes. 

Freedom from payment of capital gains 
taxes. Gifts of appreciated long-term securi- 
ties can be made with no capital gains taxes. 
The total gift—less only sales and investment 
expenses—is invested to produce income for 
the donor. Low-yield but highly appreciated 
securities are an especially appealing asset to 
consider placing in the Pooled Income Fund. 
Rather than being “locked in” through fear 
of the capital gains taxes which come with 
outright sale, a charitable gift of such securi- 
ties results in no capital gains taxes, an 
increased yield and a charitable contribution 
deduction. 

Reduction or elimination of federal gift 
and estate taxes. 

The Pooled Income Fund counteracts 
inflation in various ways: growth in the prin- 
cipal, an increase in the yield and reinvesting 
stock dividends. Because of these growth 
opportunities, the PIF can serve as a hedge 
against inflation and a means to preserve 
your purchasing power. 

For more information about the Pooled 
Income Fund or other planned giving in- 
struments, write or call the Director of 
Planned Giving, Development Office, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 


Alumni Tour Program ’80 


Visits Scandinavia, Rhine River 


If you've always wanted to visit Scandinavia 
or the Rhine River Country—or can’t wait 
to get back—then you're in luck. These two 
separate destinations are part of the 1980 
GW Alumni Tour Program. Both trips 
include a number of features that distinguish 
the George Washington Tour Program from 
others, including roundtrip air transporta- 
tion on regularly scheduled airlines (no char- 
ter flights, no delays); first-class or deluxe 
hotel accommodations; most meals; an 
abundance of optional tours at each destina- 
tion; experienced travel escorts; and aca- 
demic enrichment lectures provided by spe- 
cialists on the GW faculty. And, of course, 
you'll share your experiences with fellow 
alumni. 


Scandinavia (June 12-26). Fifteen days 
that include four nights in Copenhagen, 
three in the Norse Fjord country, three in 
Stockholm, and an overnight cruise to Hel- 
sinki, with two days in the Finnish capital. 
This is a travel bargain for approximately 
$1,850. 


Rhine River Country (July 9-16). Seven 
days in the heart of Europe visiting Germany 
and Belgium. The highlight is a cruise on the 
beautiful Rhine River from Koblenz to 
Rudesheim. Approximate cost: $725. 


Brochures describing both tours are 
mailed about three months before departure 
dates. For more information, contact the 
Alumni House, (202) 676-6435. 


WR imap Seria S cones or oan 


egistration 


Name 
Address 


City 


Phone: Home ( ) 


} Mail to: George Washington University Alumni Travel Program 


Please send me information on the following 1980 trips: 
Scandinavia, June 12-26—$1,850 
Rhine River Country, July 9-16—$725 


Class 


State Zip 


Office ( ) 


i Alumni House, 714 21st St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Getting Into College 
And Staying There 


“Getting into College (and Staying There) in 
the 1980s,” a program designed to help GW 
alumni and their college-bound offspring 
acquaint themselves with college admissions 
processes, will be held April 7 at 6 p.m. in the 
University Library, 2130 H St., NW, room 
202. 

Conducted by Joseph Ruth, GW’s direc- 
tor of admissions, with opening remarks by 


GW President Lloyd H. Elliott, the program 
seeks to answer questions about state col- 
leges and universities, urban versus rural 
institutions, admissions requirements, the 
importance of grades and Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores, and financial aid op- 
portunities. 

The program costs $3 per person. Refresh- 
ments will be served. 
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Alumni in the News 


Vary Coates Lucille Kuhn 


Frank Almaguer, MSA 74, a seven-year 
veteran of the Peace Corps, has been 
appointed deputy director of the Agency for 
International Development mission in 
Panama. Almaguer leaves his post as direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps in Honduras to help 
administer the $13 million AID program 
which Strives to reduce rural unemployment, 
increase rural productivity and improve liv- 
ing conditions in Panama’s urban slums. 


Ernest S. Auerbach, BA °S8, JD 61, is senior 
vice president of INA Service Company in 
Philadelphia. The company is an adminis- 
trative and information service of INA Cor- 
poration, a diversified financial institution. 
Auerbach joined INA in 1977 as assistant 
general counsel and was appointed staff vice 


(mae and associate general counsel in 


Jill Kulick Berman, BA "68, MA0, is a 
partner of Communi-Speak, Inc., a speech- 


communication training consulting firm in 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


pie P. Chandler, MSB 68, is vice presi- 
a pigem of the Hydroelectric Division 
Worki, Papal ca & Company, Inc. 
NE E rom the company’s Concord, 
die Ka a Chandler is spearheading a 
tie €-establish hydroelectric power in 
ngland as a major energy source. 


Former associate director of GW’s Program 
of Policy Studies, Vary T. Coates, MA °67, 
neering ghatioined Dames & Moore, engi- 
dicate 5 environmental consultants, as 
anani policy analysis and technology 
Washi nt. Coates is based in the firm's 

ington office, where she directs impact 


Studies for clients į 
; . nts in both government and 
private industry, 


Virginia Gov. J 
-John Dalton has appointed S 
pr. D I ppointed S. 
aiin ion MA 54, as the state’s new 
0! Superintendent. Davis had been 


Superintendent of Fai 
{Gh iets la Fairfax County schools 


Joh i x, : ° 
io EMN MAE °67, is director of excep- 


d education for the Escambia 
County, Fla. school district. Dewitt formerly 


di : 
Florida the Children’s Home Society of 


R 
oun E. Duncan, MA 72, EdD 77, formerly 
ro Pr oressorial lecturer in education at 
irector of planning and develop- 
reas for GW's College of General Studies, is 
new business administration department 


Chairman at A 
Ohio. shland College, Ashland, 


Roberta Penn 


Robert Lovell 


Joseph P. Farina Jr., BA %67, has been 
appointed a Dade County judge by Florida 
Gov. Robert Graham. 


Michael Patrick Frankhouser, BA ‘66, is the 
“voice of GW basketball” on WEAM-AM 
radio in Washington. Frankhouser regularly 
covers sports-for WJLA-TV. 


William R. Haden, MA ’65, has joined the 
University of Chicago as director of univer- 
sity development. Prior to this appointment, 
Haden served nine years as director of the 
medical center development program and 
associate director of university development 
at the University of Rochester. 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People awarded Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary Patricia 
Roberts Harris, JD °60, its Humanitarian 
Award. Harris was honored at the NAACP 
District of Columbia Chapter’s Annual 
Freedom Fund Dinner in November. 


Capt. Lucille R. Kuhn, BA °60, commands 
the Navy Recruit Training Center in 
Orlando, Fla. 


Robert M. Lovell, MA 774, is the new vice 
president of professional services at Dover 
General Hospital and Medical Center, 
Dover, N.J. Lovell was previously assistant 
administrator of Suburban Hospital in 
Bethesda. 


Joseph W. Mullin, MPA 71, has been 
appointed the first director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s new regional office at 
Logan Airport, Boston, Mass. 


Harry J. Oxford, BSP 61, is Harvard Uni- 
versity’s director of athletic operations. 
Oxford was formerly sports coordinator for 
the Army and has served on four Olympic 
committees. Prior to his new appointment, 
Oxford was athletic director and football 
coach at the Peddie School, a private high 
school in Highstown, N.J. 


Rocco J. Pangallo, MSA 70, has been 
named a partner of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. accounting firm. He works in the 
Washington office. 


Roberta R. Penn, MAE ’69, has joined 
Kutztown State College in Pennsylvania as 
assistant director of career planning. 


Barbara Price, BA 71, is associate producer 
for the syndicated show “The Life and Times 
of Eddie Roberts” (L.A.T.E.R.), television’s 
newest adult comedy serial. 


William Thelen Stratos Valakis 


Thomas A. Pursley, JD °69, served as asso- 
ciate general counsel for the 1980 Winter 
Olympic Games held in Lake Placid in 
February. 


Edward S. Rutsch, BSP ’59, has been named 
historian-in-residence to the Robeson Art 
Center in Binghamton, N.Y. as part of Cor- 
nell University’s Public History Program. 
He recently became a Fellow of Drew Uni- 
versity’s College of Liberal Arts. Both 
honors resulted from Rutsch’s ongoing 
research in American industrial archeology. 
He is president of Historic Conservation and 
Interpretation, Inc., a Newston, N.J. firm 
specializing in archeological research and 
cultural resource management. 


GW’s Studio Theater was the site in 
November for “Evening,” a program of orig- 
inal dances choreographed and performed 
by Susan B. Sugar, BSP 76, and Wendy 
Woodson, BA 69, MA 77. Woodson cur- 
rently teaches dance improvisation at GW 
and at the Fillmore Arts Studio in Washing- 


ton. Sugar lives in New York where she stu- 
dies, performs and choreographs for Natalie 
Richman Graniella, director of Dansacord, 
and teaches at the Day School in Manhattan. 


William G. Thelen, MSE °77, has joined the 
Aeroquip Corporation in Jackson, Mich. as 
senior project engineer in the corporate pip- 
ing products group. 


The Alexandria, Va. City Council has 
appointed Erma Flores Tucker, BA °56, to its 
Human Rights and Consumer Affairs 
Commission. 


Lt. Gen. Stanley M. Umstead Jr., MSB 68, 
commands Air University at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala. He directs the Air Force 
professional military education program, the 
Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program and graduate level programs for 
continuing education of Air Force personnel 
at military and civilian institutions. 


Stratos D. Valakis, MSA 776, is a founder of 
KV Associates, a Washington-based con- 
sulting firm specializing in federal contract- 
ing and federal election campaign financing. 
Valakis was formerly with the White House’s 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy, where 
he was deputy assistant administrator for 
regulations. 


Ted G. Westerman, MS 74, is vice president 
of human resources for Dart Industries’ 
Chemical-Plastics Group in Los Angeles. 
Westerman joined the group as director of 
administration in 1977. 


Suitable for Framing 
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the University in 1921 by his son. Brigadier General Maxwell Yan Zandt Woodhull, 
this building is a campus landmark and is in active use. 


Each year contributors of $150 or more to 
GW’s Annual Fund and other university 
funds receive a limited-edition lithograph of 
a campus scene or building which is suitable 
for framing. The print going to this year’s 
Associates for Progress and members of the 
President’s Circle and Luther Rice Society is 


a view of Woodhull House at 21st and G 
streets. Built in the late 1850s by Cmdr. 
Maxwell Woodhull and bequeathed to GW 
in 1921 by his son, Brig. Gen. Maxwell Van- 
Zandt Woodhull, this campus landmark 
today houses Student and Alumni Career 
Services and the Safety and Security offices. 
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SPIA Graduates Form Alumni Group 


“It will require hard work, the help of many 
and the perserverance of all,” said William 
D. Steeves Jr., BA 75, MA 76, following a 
meeting in January at which GW alumni 
from the School of Public and International 
Affairs initiated the first phase of organizing 
an active SPIA Alumni Association. 

A group of alumni from Washington, 
Virginia and Maryland, with the support of 
SPIA Dean Burton Sapin and GW’s Alumni 
Relations Office, met at GW to establish 
executive, membership, program and news- 
letter committees and to discuss ways they 
could aid fellow alumni and the university. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GW’s Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association offer a variety 
of activities during March and April. 
Should you have questions concerning the 
programs, contact Alumni House, 714 21st 
St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6435. 


Ô 


On-Campus Events 


March 17— Young Alumni Luncheon 
Thomas C. Miller, BBA °58, president of 
Miller, Umemoto & Associates, a human 
resources consulting firm in Washington, 
speaks on “Social Style Awareness,” how 
to observe, predict and manage human 
behavior, in the GWU Club, President’s 
Room, Marvin Center, Third Floor, 800 
21st St., NW, 12 noon-2:30 p.m. Buffet 
luncheon and materials $7.50 per person. 


March 27, April 3, 10—Alumni Lecture 
Series 

“Music of the Three B’ees: Behind the 
Scenes in the Development of the Musical 
Styles of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms,” 
by George Steiner, chairman of the 
Department of Music, University Library, 
2130 H St., NW, 8 p.m. Admission: $5 per 
lecture, $10 for the series. 


April 2—First Wednesday Lecture 

Gaston Sigur, professor of international 
affairs and director of GW’s Sino-Soviet 
Institute, lectures on “Northeast Asia: Area 
of Confrontation or Accommodation” in 
the Kayser-Parks Room of the GWU 
Club, Marvin Center, Third Floor, 8 p.m. 


Immediate concerns of the association, 
according to Steeves, are “to identify our 
objectives, create a solid membership base, 
plan a school newsletter, initiate programs 
providing social, professional and educa- 
tional opportunities for alumni and to in- 
volve graduate and undergraduate students.” 

More than 60 alumni have indicated sup- 
port for this undertaking. Those interested in 
joining the new association may write the 
School of Public and International Affairs 
Alumni Association, Alumni House, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


April 8, 9, 15, 16— Senior Lecture Series 
A series to prepare graduating seniors for 
specific aspects of life after college, in the 
Alumni House Lounge, 4-5:15 p.m. 
Alumni and friends welcome. 


April 8—“Contracts,” by Ralph Nash, 
professor of law and director of the 
National Law Center’s Government 
Contracts Program. 


April 9—“Investments,” by Ken Crosby, 
investments counselor with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, Inc. 


April 15—“Establishing Credit,” by 
Leonard Kidwell, assistant manager of 
National Savings and Trust Company’s 
Consumer Lending Division. 


April 16—“Insurance,” by Jim Fish- 
back, certified life underwriter, New 
England Life Insurance Co. 


April 8, 15, 22, 29—Alumni Lecture Series 
Four lectures centered around “The Work- 
ing Woman” and the problems she faces in 
today’s society. The program seeks to 
define interests and abilities and shows 
how to effectively market yourself, how to 
achieve in the corporate world, how to 
manage a home, marriage, children and 
career, how to protect your rights. Not 
limited to female participation, the 
luncheon programs will be held in the 
Marvin Center Ballroom, 12 noon-1:30 
p.m. Lectures are free; but lunch if desired 
is $6.50. 


April 8—“Career Development/ Life 
Planning,” presented by Abbie Smith, 
GW’s Continuing Education for 
Women Center (CEW) director of cer- 
tificate and non-credit programs, and 
Helen O. Wolle, CEW director of coun- 
seling and credit programs. 


April 15—“The Corporate Woman,” 
presented by Florence Henderson, direc- 
tor of human resource development for 
applied technology, Computer Sciences 
Corporation, Falls Church. 


April 22—“Affirmative Action Progress 
in the 80s,” presented by Marianne 
Phelps, GW assistant provost for affir- 
mative action, and Virginia Allan, spe- 
cial assistant to the dean for Women’s 
Studies. 


Alumni Authors 


Chip R. Bell, EdD °77, The Client- 
Consultant Handbook, a college textbook 
for use in organizational psychology and 
business management. Gulf Publishing 
Company, Box 2608, Houston, Texas 
77001, 1979. $15.95. 


Former Pentagon arms negotiator Don R. 
Grand Pre, MA °62, Confessions of an Arms 
Peddler, a first-hand account of U.S. arms 
sales.to foreign countries. Chosen Books 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Lincoln, Va. 
22078, 1979. $9.95. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


April 29—“No More Superwomen: 
How to Reconcile Marriage and 
Career,” presented by Phyllis Palmer, 
GW Women’s Studies’ academic 
coordinator. 


April 30—Foggy Bottom Walking Tour 
Michael Strum, BA 77, who heads 
Washington’s City Sights Tours, will trace 
the historical and architectural significance 
of GW’s arrival and growth in Foggy Bot- 
tom. Meet in front of Alumni House at 
12:15 p.m. where the tour starts with a 
jaunt to the nearby Quad for lunch, then 
it’s off on foot. $3 per person covers lunch. 


May 7-—First Wednesday Lecture 

Robert W. Kenny, professor of history, lec- 
tures on “Northern Ireland: The Historical 
Dimension of an Intractable Issue” in the 
Kayser-Parks Room of the GWU Club, 
Marvin Center, Third Floor, 8 p.m. 


May 9—Class of 1930 Reunion 
Celebrating a half-century with GW at GW 
(see page 8). 


Off-Campus Events 


March 27— Minneapolis 

Regional alumni meeting featuring Lilien 
Robinson, associate professor of art and 
chairman of the art department. Details 
about Dr. Robinson’s talk will be included 
in invitations sent to area alumni. 


March 28— Chicago 
Regional alumni meeting featuring Lilien 
Robinson. 


A Season of Youth: The American Revolu- 
tion and the Historical Imagination, by Pul- 
tizer Prize winner and Cornell University 
professor Michael Kammen, BA ’58, was 
recently awarded the American Revolution 
Round Table’s annual prize as the best book 
on the American Revolution published in 
1978. 


David A. Nadler, BA 70, with J. Richard 
Hackman and Edward Lawler III, Manag- 
ing Organizational Behavior. Little, Brown 
& Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02106, 
1979. $9.95. 


Col. Virgil Ney, BA °53, Fort on the Prairie: 
Fort Atkinson on the Council Bluff, 1819- 
1827, a story of Army life on the frontier. 
Command Publications, Box 6243, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20015, 1978. $11.50 cloth, $6.95 


paper. 


Robert D. Nye, BA 63, PhD °69, What is 
B.F. Skinner Really Saying?, a concise 
treatment of Skinnerian psychology “de- 
signed to correct misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations.” Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 07632, 1979. $4.95. 


Mark A. Skousen, PhD 77, Mark Skou- 
sen's Complete Guide to Financial Privacy, a 
guidebook offering step-by-step advice on 
how to hide your money legally—from 
government agents, disgruntled relatives, lit- 
igants and professional thieves. Alexandria 
House, 901 Washington St., Alexandria, Va. 
22314, 1979. $14.95. 


Robert E. Weems, PhD 78, Panoply, a col- 
lection of poems presenting a “collage of 
observations on people, places, and moods.” 
Dorrance & Co., 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, Pa. 19003, 1979. $4.95. 


Alumni Artists 


Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak, MFA 77, was 
one of two artists participating in “The 
Human Experience,” an exhibit of figurative 
paintings and drawings at the Houston Pub- 
lic Library in Texas during December. 


Brenda W. Belfield, BAE °60, exhibited 
Stained glass and paintings at the Touch- 
stone Gallery in Washington November 27- 
December 16. 


Anastasia Seremetis, BFA 73, MFA 75, will 
exhibit her paper assemblages at the George 
Washington University Library in April. 
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Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak’s “Birth| Death: 
Coming Full Circle” 
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Alumni Deaths 
Stuart M. Abrams, MA 61, McClellan Air 
Force Base, Calif. 


Helen M. Beck, MAE “49, October 15, 
Austin, Texas 


Brooks W. Booker, MA °56, October 15, 
lowa City, lowa 


Forrest F. Burgess, BA °33, November 4, 
Riverdale, Va. 


Catharine M. Burke, BA 19, MA 20, 
October 29, Washington 


George R. Burke, MA °59, Laguna Nigel 
Calif. 


John H. Callow, BA 60, October 18, 
Herndon, Va. 


Ethel L. Carney, BAE °30, November 10, 
Kensington 


: 


Warren S. Churchill, BS 36, MA “40, 
November 6, Madison, Wis. 


Joshua W. Davies, BS 22, MD %2, BA 
23, October 24, Bronxville, N.Y. 


John O. Eisinger Sr., BME ‘23, October 
23, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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James G. Ellis, BA °55, October 1, Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass. 


Abraham Engel, BS °16, LLB 20, MPL 
20, November 14, New York 


Raymond A. Fulton, MA °63, Clarksville, 
Ark. 


Lawrence A. Gage, BA ’28, November 23, 
Arlington 


Walter H. Gaumnitz, PhD °35, August 5, 
Washington 


Jerry E. Goodman, MIA 72, Mobile, Ala. 


Lynell F. Gordon, MAE °64, July 10, Sun 
City, Ariz. 


Nancy M. Gorry, AA “49, June 13, 
Philadelphia 


Franklin P. Greenman, BSE ‘45, June 6, 
Virginia Beach 


Jennie B. Hanson, MAE 42, Bristol, Tenn. 
Ralph W. Harpe, BSG 772, Vienna, Va. 
Dermott V. Hickey, MA ‘63, June 6 

Garth H. Kelley, BA 26, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sophie H. Ladimer, BA 54, MA °57, New 
York 


Mildred L. Lowe, MA °56, November 5, 
Salisbury, Md. 


Charles W. Macks, BBA °63, San Antonio, 
Texas 


Hardin W. Masters, Att. 52, September 7, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Robert McMillan, MBA ’55, October 31, 
Washington 


Patricia R. Mohilner, BS °52, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Howard F. Newsom, BA "47, November 
29, Silver Spring 


Frances P. Nichols, BAE °19, St. Joseph, 
Miss. 


James H. Olds, MIA 72, August 30 


Oliver E. Pagan II, BA °34, JD °37, 
November 14, Whispering Pines, N.C. 


Samuel Rabenovets, BA °37, September 
10, Silver Spring 


Linda S. Rosenbloom, BA 72, Chicago 


Walter Rosett, BS °25, June 8, Northfield, 
N.J. 


Glenn M. Shaeffer, Att. '17, October 14, 
Atchison, Kan. 


Mildred H. Shott, MAE °49, November 21, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Talma L. Smith, BA °18, LLB 24, 
Alexandria 


Edith B. Tresnon, BA "38, Huntington, 
W.Va. 


Frank B. Tutwiler, BS "44, MS 46, April 
20, Rock Hill, S.C. 


Mary C. Van Story, BA *49, December 14, 
Washington 


Frank H. White, Att. °18, November 12, 
Leesburg, Va. 
Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Robert E. Cronin, professor emeritus of 
engineering and applied science, December 
9, Potomac 
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MARCH 


Through this month 
in the University 
Library, “Exhibition 
of Finnish Art in 
Celebration of the 
Finnish National 
Epic, The Kaleva,” 
Monday through 
Friday 8:30 am- 
midnight, Saturday 
10 am-10 pm, ` 
Sunday 10 am-2 am 
1-21 

“Faculty Hang-Ups 
#4,” Monday yi 
pay a Friday 10 
am-5 pm, Dim 
Gallery ae 
15, 29 

Two-day worksho s 
“Job Search,” on. 
sored by Continuing 
Education for 
Women Center 
(CEW), CGS, 
includes resume 
preparation, estab- 
lishing contacts, 
interviewing skills, 
group discussion and 
role-playing, 9:30- 
noon. Fee: $40, 
Information: 
676-7036 


16 

U.S. Marine Band 
Concert, 3 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
free, open. Informa- 
tion: 676-6800 


17, 24, 31, A 
oe pt re 


“Interpersonal Com- 
petency Techniques,” 
a six-day course 
offered by CEW 


CGS, 7-9:30 pm, $60. 


Information: 
676-7036 


22 

Classics Department 
lecture series, 
“Homer's /iad,” by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, 
11 am, Corcoran Hall 
101. Admission $1, 
GW faculty and stu- 
dents free with ID. 


22-23 

Bill DeYoung Dance 
Company, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
$3.50 general admis- 
sion, $2.50 students, 
faculty, alumni. 
Information: 
676-6577 


23 

U.S. Marine Band, 3 
pm, Lisner Audito- 
rium, free, open. 
Information: 
676-6800 


28 

Annual Tupper Lec- 
ture: “In Search of 
Shakespeare” by 
Samuel Schoen- 
baum, professor of 
English, University of 
Maryland, sponsored 
by GW English 
Dept., 8 pm, 
Corcoran Hall 101, 
free. Information: 
676-6180 


28-29 
GW Faculty-Student 
nce Concert, 8 
pm, Marvin Theater, 
$3 general admission, 
$2 students and 
senior citizens. 
Information: 
676-6577 


30 

U.S. Marine Band 
Concert, 3 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
free, open. Informa- 
tion: 676-6800 


APRIL 


Through this month, 
University Library 
exhibit, “Recent 
Paintings by Anasta- 
sia Seremetis,” Mon- 
day through Friday 
8:30 am-midnight, 
Saturday 10 am-10 
pm, Sunday 10 am-2 
am 


3-25 

Annual Awards 
Show, artwork by 
seniors and graduate 
students, Monday 
through Friday 

10 am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. Infor- 
mation: 676-7091 


4 

GW Orchestra Con- 
cert, 8:30 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


7-12 

University Theater 
presents Moliere’s 
Tartuffe, 8 pm, Mar- 
vin Theater, $5 gen- 
eral admission, $2.50 
students, senior citi- 
zens. Information: 
676-6178 


8 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Series, 
Fairfax Ballet, 12:15, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
free. Information: 
676-6800 


12 


GW Choreographers’ 


Concert, 4 pm and 

8 pm, Studio 
Theater, Building K, 
817 23rd St., NW. 
Information: 
676-6577 


13 
“GW Studio Night,” 
presentations by 


dance students, 4 pm, 
Studio Theater, 
Building K, free. 
Information: 
676-6577 


14 

Music Faculty Reci- 
tal, 8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. Infor- 
mation: 676-6245 


15 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Series, 
GW Chamber Singers, 
12:15, Lisner Audi- 
torium, free. 
Information: 
676-6800 


17 

GW Chorus Concert, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. Infor- 
mation: 676-6245 


22 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Series, 
Pianist John 
Robilette, 12:15, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
free. Information: 
676-6800 


29 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Series, 
Arlington Youth 
Ballet, 12:15, Lisner 
Auditorium, free. 
Information: 
676-6800 


GW “George 
Telethons 


MARCH 
10-April 3 Washington 
APRIL 


7-10 Richmond, Va 
14-15 Salt Lake City 
16-17 Seattle 


21-24 New York City 
21-24 San Francisco 
23-24 Philadelphia 
28-30 Boston 

28-May | Los Angeles 


Legally 
Speaking 


MARCH 


15 

Reception honoring 
National Law Center 
graduating seniors, 
National Lawyers 
Club, 1815 H St., 
NW. Information: 
676-6420 


MAY 


9 

50th Anniversary 
Reunion, GW Law 
Class of 1930 (all 
prior classes invited), 
Jacob Burns Law 
Library. Information: 
676-6420 


Sports 


Sports Information: 
Men (M): 676-6654 
Women (W): 676-6751 


MARCH 


16 

Tennis (M) Penn 
State, 2 pm, Regency 
Racquet Club, 1800 
Old Meadow Rd., 
McLean 


17 

Tennis (M) Cornell, 
3 pm, Regency Rac- 
quet Club 

18 

Baseball (M) at 
American, 2 pm 
Tennis (M) Navy, 2 
pm, Regency Rac- 
quet Club 


21 

Baseball (M) George 
Mason, 2 pm, West 
Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 
NW 


22 
Baseball (M) at 
Catholic, | pm 


23 

Baseball (M) How- 
ard, | pm, West 
Ellipse 


25 
Baseball (M) UDC, | 
pm, West Ellipse 


26 

Tennis (M) Mary- 
land, 2 pm, Regency 
Racquet Club 


27 
Baseball (M) at 
Howard, | pm 


28 

Tennis (M) Rich- 
mond, 2 pm, 
Regency Racquet 
Club 


29 

Baseball (M) West 
Virginia, | pm, West 
Ellipse 


30 

Tennis (M) Colgate, 
2 pm, Regency Rac- 
quet Club 


31 

Golf (M) Catholic, | 
pm, Riverbend 
Country Club, 
Great Falls 


Baseball (M) Mary- 
land, 2 pm, West 
Ellipse 

Tennis (M) Iona, 2 


pm, Regency Rac- 
quet Club 


APRIL 


2 

Baseball (M) West 
Liberty Baptist, 2 
pm, West Ellipse 
Tennis (M) William 
& Mary, 2 pm, 
Regency Racquet 
Club 


3 

Baseball (M) West 
Liberty Baptist, 2 
pm, West Ellipse 
Tennis (M) UDC, 2 
pm, Regency 
Racquet Club 

4 

Tennis (W) Mary- 
land, 2 pm, Hains 
Point 


5 


Baseball (M) Buffalo, 


12 noon, West 
Ellipse 

Crew (M) lona, 
Washington College, 
Duke, Manhattan 
College, 12 noon, 
Thompson Boat 


Center, Virginia Ave. 


and Rock Creek 


11 

Tennis (M) Madison, 
2 pm, Regency Rac- 
quet Club 


Golf (M) D.C. Ill 
Tournament at 
Georgetown 


12 

Crew (M) LaSalle, 
11:30 am, Thompson 
Boat Center 


14 

Golf (M) D.C. IH 
Tournament, | pm, 
Riverbend Country 
Club 


Baseball (M) Rich- 
mond, 2 pm, West 
Ellipse 


Tennis (M) George- 
town, 2 pm, Regency 
Racquet Club 


15 

Golf (M) D.C. IH 
Tournament at Amer- 
ican, | pm 


16 

Tennis (W) George- 
town, 2 pm, Hains 
Point 


J. 17 
nee Tennis (M) at Amer- 
Tennis (W) at Amer- ican, 2 pm 
era 12 noon sA 
Baseball (M) Baseball (M) Eastern 


Catholic, 2 pm, West 
Ellipse 


8 
Baseball (M) Dela- 
ware, 2 pm, West 


Eight Tournament, 
West Ellipse 


22 
Tennis (M) Catholic, 
2 pm, Regency Rac- 


Ellipse quet Club 
9 

Baseball (M) Ameri- MAY 
can, 2 pm, West 

Ellipse 3 


Tennis (M) at How- 
ard, 2 pm 


Tennis (W) at 
Catholic, 3 pm 


Crew (M) Area 
Regatta—George- 
town, Washington 
College, Thompson 
Boat Center 
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Reminiscent of Orson Wells’ 1941 
film Citizen Kane, these GW stu- 
dent journalists in the ‘40s worked 
late hours perfecting the material 
to appear in the weekly Hatchet. 
Though video display terminals 
have virtually eliminated typewri- 
ters and pencils in today’s Hatchet 
newsroom, reporting still thrives 
on the competitiveness indicative 
of Kane’s time. 
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